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SELF-DERIVED NORMS FOR INSTITUTIONS'* 


By Grace H. Kent 
Danvers State Hospital, Hathorne, Massachusetts 


I. INTRODUCTION 


For certain classes of clinical subjects it is more important to 
know a person’s relative standing in his own special group than to 
know how he compares with the community as a whole. Norms for 
mental tests are relative at best,—we have no absolute criteria for 
the entire population. Norms based upon a large and varied group 
of subjects offer a closer approach to a hypothetical absolute stand- 
ard than is furnished by norms derived from a smaller group, but 
they are still relative. 

The principle of relative criteria is widely recognized in the use 
of tests for classification of school children. Even when the tests 
are individually presented and when the results are expressed in 
terms of “mental age” or “IQ,” it is primarily a child’s rank in his 
own group that determines his placement in the upper, middle, or 
lower section of a grade which is to be divided into three approxi- 
mately equal sections. 

The standardization of mental tests at the adult level presents 
inherent difficulties as compared with standardization for children 
of school age, because there are no unselected adults to whom test 
standardizers have easy access in sufficient numbers. Public schools 
of different and varied communities offer a relatively representative 
group of children from whom norms may be obtained; but it is a 
very different matter to obtain a representative sampling of the 
population for persons outside of the age-range for compulsory 


The assistance of Dorothy C. McLeod was largely what made it seem 
possible to undertake this study. Miss McLeod was almost wholly respon- 
sible for the collection of data from foreigners up to 1934, and this ma- 
terial was to have been hers for analysis and publication had she remained 
in the service of the hospital. In later years valuable assistance has 
received from Alice (Schoenfuss) Foster, Faith Kellogg, Josephine Tinsley 
and others. 


* Recommended for publication by Dr. C. M. Louttit, September 8, 
1939. 
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education. Not until the appearance of the Wechsler system (1) 
have we had any mental test properly standardized for subjects in 
middle life. 

Even with the Wechsler tests and others which may be developed 
along similar lines, there is a place for such criteria as may be de- 
rived from a limited group, for the classification among themselves 
of the individuals comprising that group. Self-derived or autog- 
enous norms are especially useful for what is in effect a self-per- 
petuating group—an institution which has a rapidly changing 
population but which retains its essential nature year after year. 

A preliminary study of the possibilities of institutional test stand- 
ardization was conducted by the writer in 1927 at the State Train- 
ing School, Shirley, Massachusetts. This institution stands be- 
tween the state school for juvenile offenders and the state reforma- 
tory which receives young men in later adolescence. The Shirley 
school is specifically for boys of the mid-adolescent period, having 
a lower age limit of 15 and an upper one of 18. This school fur- 
nished an ideal group for an experiment on the establishment of 
autogenous norms. The age differences were negligible, and yet 
the mental levels of the boys ranged from 8 to 14 years. The ad- 
mission rate was such that it required only six months to collect test 
scores from 200 boys examined on admission. 

The tests used in this study were from the series later published 
as the Kent-Shakow battery (2), in its second edition. The fol- 
lowing year these tests were again revised, and the older forms soon 
became obsolete. The third edition was introduced into the school, 
and the institutional norms were of no further use. 


II. Menrtat Tests In Danvers State Hospirac 


Since the year 1929 it has been customary in this hospital to make 
some use of psychometric tests in the routine examination of newly 
admitted patients under sixty years of age, not so much for exact 
ratings as for better understanding of the patients. 

A state hospital is anything but a favorable place for a study of 
self-derived norms. The patients differ so widely in so many ways 
that it seems almost presumptuous to classify them according to a 
variable so comparatively unimportant as their achievement in 
mental tests. However, there is no reasonable doubt that some- 
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thing can be learned about many patients by means of this instru- 
ment; and inasmuch as the routine examinations furnished much 
of the data required for the study, it has seemed worth while to col- 
lect the material for statistical treatment. 

It is naturally impossible to include all patients who fall within 
the age limit, but it is believed that the patients who are examined— 
roughly about sixty per cent of the new cases—constitute essentially 
an unselected group of the hospital population. There are patients 
who are too excited to give any attention to a test, and others who 
are in so profound a stupor that no response can be obtained. Some 
are omitted because of physical disability, and some because their 
behavior is so disorderly that it would be unsafe to bring them to 
the examining office. There is occasionally a patient who refuses 
all cooperation, in which case there is nothing to be done unless 
or until he yields to the persuasive powers of the examiner. How- 
ever, these circumstances which govern the selection of patients for 
psychometric examination have no known bearing upon the test 
achievement of a patient who is examined or omitted; and there- 
fore it is believed that the patients included for examination ate un- 
selected cases in so far as their measurable mental capacity is con- 
cerned. 

Inside this group there is some selection of the patients for 
whom any particular test is used. Orally presented tests cannot 
appropriately be used for a deaf patient, nor written tests for an 
elderly person who is not provided with glasses. Sometimes all per- 
formance tests have to be omitted because the patient’s hands are 
so shaky that he cannot manipulate the materials. All possible 
effort is made to adapt the examination to the individual patient, 
by using those tests which are best suited to his mental level, his 
command of English, his education, his occupational interests, and 
his personal tastes; but the examination is not necessarily restricted 
to those tests which are considered valid for the formal report. 
When material on a given test is being collected for statistical use, 
the standard of suitability is lowered appreciably in order to make 
the group of patients receiving this test as inclusive as possible. No 
appropriate test is omitted to make place for one which is less im- 
portant to the individual examination; but an additional test may 
be included for the purpose of giving the hospital norms a wider 


range of applicability. 
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III. Lancuace Tests ror PATIENTS 


Seven tests, selected by a long process of elimination, have been 
found passably suitable for nearly all our psychotic subjects who 
can be given a psychometric examination of whatever kind. The 
oldest of these is Woodworth-Wells “Hard Directions” (3), pub- 
lished in 1911. This test was adopted by the writer in 1928 and 
was included for standardization in the Kent-Shakow battery (2), 
which furnished also five other tests of this series. The remaining 
one is the writer’s “Emergency Test” (4). Information concern- 
ing the sources and standardization of these tests may be sum- 
marized diagrammatically: 


Woodworth-Wells, 1911 Hard Directions 7} 


Information 
Similarity (vocabu- 
lary) _ Group standardized, 
Formulated at Worcester | Essential Property without time limit, 
State Hospital, 1924; Essential Difference 1928-1933. 
revised 1926 and 1928. | Arithmetical Reason- 
ing 
_ Emergency Test Standardized 1930. 


(middle scale) 


This battery, in whole or in part, has been used for a large 
majority of the literate patients examined since 1930; not except- 
ing those of the lower levels for whom the Stanford-Binet scale is 
also used, nor those of the upper levels who receive a supplementary 
examination by Army Alpha. 

By preference the seven tests are used as a battery rather than 
singly, but it is not invariably possible to obtain a complete record. 
There are patients who give fair cooperation in the early part of 
the examination but whose limit of good-natured compliance is 
reached before the completion of the series. Arithmetical Reasoning 
is the test which most frequently elicits a flat refusal. Emergency 
Test is the one most likely to be used singly, because it can be given 
to a subject who cannot see to read. 

Each of these tests is comfortably discriminative for the mental 
levels from nine to fourteen years, a range which includes a very 
large proportion of the patients. But although the tests are very 
useful, the norms are highly unsatisfactory; both because the 
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standardization is crude and inadequate, and especially because 
any norms derived from school children are somewhat misleading as 
applied to adult subjects. A “mental age” of 10 or 12 years does 
not have the same meaning for a person in middle life as for a child 
or adolescent. 


IV. Construction oF Hospirat Norms 


For each of these seven tests the scores obtained from hospital 
patients have been collected in a continuous series up to the num- 
ber 1,000, for the establishment of self-derived criteria. The 1,000- 
score goal was reached for Emergency Test far ahead of the other 
tests; and Arithmetical Reasoning and Hard Directions were the 
last two to be completed. Any particular record which did not 
seem to represent satisfactory cooperation was thrown out at the 
time of the examination; but the satisfactory records contributed 
by the patient were retained, as it did not at any time seem possible 
to collect 1,000 complete battery records. There is naturally con- 
siderable overlapping of cases among the different tests, but so far 
as known the 1,000 cases are not identical for any two tests. 

The six written tests were first standardized with no time limit 
other than what the children imposed upon themselves; but each 
test has also some very tentative norms based upon scores achieved 
in the first two minutes. The usual form of presentation is to hand 
the subject a red pencil at the end of two minutes, so as to obtain 
two scores. Little use is made of the timed scores for hospital 
patients, some of whom spend a half-hour on a two minute task. 
However, the timed scores were collected independently until there 
were 200 complete battery records scored both ways. The results 
were then compared by finding the median “mental age” ratings 
with and without the time limit. It was found that 71 per cent of 
the patients achieved higher ratings by the untimed work. For 17 
per cent the advantage of the untimed achievement was 3 or 4 
years, and the average advantage for the entire group was 1.2 years. 
Inasmuch as the measurement of pathological retardation is not 
the purpose of the psychometric examination, it appeared that the 
majority of psychotic patients can be scored more significantly on 
their untimed work. On the strength of this indication the ,record- 
ing of the timed scores was discontinued. _ 
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It required six years, 1931-1937, to bring the series to completion. 
The original test records were not preserved, as they were so bulky 
as to involve undue fire risk. At the end of each month the scores 
were copied in condensed form, each set of scores accompanied by 
the patient’s age and identifying number, after which the originals 
were destroyed. 

The scores for each of the seven tests have been divided into 
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FIGURE 1. 
having a perfect score of 26. Distribution of scores obtained from 
s. Vertical lines at base indicate the scores in which the decile di- 


1,000 state hospital patient 
visions fall. Median score 18. 
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deciles, and the rating by these tables is used as a check on the cus- 
tomary evaluation of the test scores. In addition to the “mental 
age” by this battery, it is reported that a patient’s scores place him 
in the upper thirty per cent or the lower ten per cent or the middle 
twenty per cent as compared with 1,000 hospital patients previously 
examined. The term “decile” is not used in the formal report. 

The distribution of scores is illustrated graphically for Essential 
Property, selected as being the test which yields the most typical 
distribution (Figure 1). Arbitrary division into deciles was 
adopted as a means of reducing the results of the seven tests to a 
common denominator. It is not known to what extent the different 
tests are comparable, nor which of them is most truly representative 
of the hospital population; but it is a safe guess that a rating based 
on the median of several tests is more trustworthy than a rating 
by any single test. To this end it was necessary that the results 
should be treated uniformly, without regard to the natural dis- 
tribution. 

No analysis has been made on the basis of sex, because it ap- 
peared from preliminary studies that sex difference in achievement 
was negligible. It was assumed that age differences would be more 
significant, and it seemed entirely possible that 200-300 cases at 
each of four age groups would have greater value for norms than 
1,000 cases of mixed ages. Tests based so largely upon school tasks 
might reasonably be expected to show higher scores for subjects in 
their twenties than for those in their fifties. However, the results 
of such analyses as have been made do not support this assumption. 
The scores for Hard Directions and for Essential Property have 
been tabulated separately for four age groups by decades, with the 
results shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Age Differences in Scores 
Age-group Median score Median score 
Hard Directions — Essential Property 
under 30 28 18 
30-39 30 19 
40-49 28 18 


50-59 29 18 
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The number of cases in each group differs for the two tests. For 
each test it is over 300 for the youngest group and under 200 for 
the oldest one. 

Two performance tests have been standardized for the institu- 
tion, and other studies of like nature are in progress. But it is a 
slow process to collect sufficient material for statistical treatment, 
because these tests require separate standardization for the sexes. 
All performance tests which have been used regularly for both 
sexes show higher scores for men than for women. Age is also a 
factor which cannot be disregarded. The color cube test (6), which 
has been used chiefly for women, appears to show a slight but con- 
sistent falling off with advancing age. The present indications are 
that both age and sex are more significant for performance tests 
than for language tests. 


V. PerForMANCE Tests FoR ForEIGN SUBJECTS 


No mental tests with which the writer is familiar are even 
passably well adapted to the illiterate immigrant who speaks little 
or no English. Manipulative tests which call for no use of language 
are occasionally useful, but only within narrow limits. Any test 
requiring the use of a pencil is of necessity unfair to the adult 
subject who has not been taught to write. Any test involving well- 
coordinated handling of small blocks is unfair to the peasant whose 
work in the fields has developed his larger muscles to the neglect 
of the smaller ones. Tiny pictures are not readily understood by 
the immigrant laborer, especially when the pictured objects are 
strange to him. Such a test as Myers Pantomime (5), specifically 
intended to be applicable to subjects of any language or environ- 
ment, requires fine ocular adjustments to which the illiterate per- 
son is wholly unaccustomed. When the subject’s clumsy perform- 
ance of tests such as these is scored by speed and evaluated by com- 
parison with the achievement of American children who from early 
infancy have played with blocks and pictures and pencils, the in- 
justice is obvious. 

The blundering use that has been made of standardized tests in 
the study of immigrants may be illustrated by the case of a Jewish 
woman of forgotten identity who was sent to this hospital some 
ten years ago under the diagnosis “Psychosis with Mental Defi- 
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ciency.” On what tests this diagnosis was based is not known, but 
the patient’s test achievement in this hospital is remembered as be- 
ing uniformly low. Elated and over-talkative, she was quite unable 
to give much attention to any task or question, frequently respond- 
ing: “My boy, he could tell you.” Her explanation of her condi- 
tion was that she became “too happy” when informed that her 
ten-year-old son had received a double promotion in school. Dur- 
ing the interview she talked almost incessantly about the boy, 
abundantly able to describe her feelings to the examiner although 
her English was understood only in broken phrases. 


This patient was undoubtedly psychotic, and therefore the 
diagnosis was of minor importance. A more serious problem is 
presented when there is question concerning the deportability or 
the criminal responsibility of a person who is not demonstrably 
psychotic; or when the issue involves a mother’s fitness to have 
the legal custody of her children. It is when there is some matter 
of far-reaching social importance at stake that our aid is most 
eagerly sought, and it must be acknowledged that standardized 
tests contribute very little to the solution. 


Theoretically, tests for immigrants should be devised by per- 
sons familiar with the occupations and living conditions in the 
mother-country of the people for whom the tests are to be used. 
Presumably Ellis Island is the only place in this country which of- 
fers in sufficient quantity the material required for standardization, 
and it is by no means certain that the material obtained there is 
qualitatively satisfactory. But if adequate standardization of tests 
for foreigners appears to be almost a hopeless undertaking, it is 
still possible to make some use of such tests as we have. To this 
end it has seemed worth while to attempt the development of spe- 
cial norms, derived from immigrants whose command of English 
is insufficient for the use of language tests. 


Over 300 immigrants admitted to this hospital since 1932 have 
been observed by means of whatever non-language tests have been 
available. This group of patients does not include foreign-born 
persons who were brought here in early life and who have grown 
up in this country. It is a group of old-world persons, nearly all 
in middle life. 


This hospital is at a disadvantage in that most of the perform- 
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ance test equipment has been acquired or designed to meet the needs 
of the traveling clinic. Test materials used for immigrants should 
be large enough to fit a man’s hand, as different as possible from 
the apparatus used. Some liberties have been taken with the 
presentation and scoring of tests, especially with reference to time 
limits. If the study were being started at this time it would seem 
advisable to go much farther in adapting each test to the ability 
of the typical immigrant, without regard to standard procedure of 
presentation. There has been no deviation from the method adopted 
in 1932 for the tests then in use; but some of the tests introduced 
more recently have been used wholly without reference to their 
norms. 

Records obtained from male patients numbered 200 before those 
of the female patients reached the number 100. This is due largely 
to the fact that it is easier to obtain cooperation from men than 
from women—a fact which holds for native population as well as 
for immigrants. 

The only test which has been used strictly in accordance with 
published instructions for presentation and scoring is the Kohs 
Block Design test as modified by the writer (6). This test is 
considered more suitable for women and children than for men, 
as the blocks are too small to be handled comfortably by a man. 


TABLE II. 

Scores By Kent-Kons Cotor Cuse Test, Diaconat Series 

Immigrants Immigrants Americans 

Decile 200 men 100 women 1,000 women 
I. 2 0 2 
Il. 5 2 5 
III. 8 5 8 
IV. 10 8 11 
V. 13 10 16 
VI. 16 13 22 
VIL. 23 17 29 
VIII. 29 25 38 
IX. 38 36 49 


X. 34 68 
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However, in this as in all other performance tests, the scores of the 
men are uniformly higher than those of the women. The two sets 
of scores are presented in Table II, with the scores of 1,000 Amer- 
ican women included for comparison. It will be noted that the 
American women—except at the lower levels—achieved higher 
scores than those of the immigrant men. 

This institution is evidently not large enough to furnish the ma- 
terial needed for this study. No detailed analysis can be made 
of so small a number of cases. The development of norms ap- 
plicable to institutionalized immigrants is a project for collabora- 
tive effort among several institutions. 


VI. Menrat Tests ror Hospitrat Employees 


This study is less than a year old and there are as yet no results 
to be reported; but it is so closely allied to the study of test records 
obtained from hospital patients that it seems in order to mention it 
here. Somewhere nearly all the mistakes that could easily be made 
in collecting and assembling the data had already been made in the 
course of the older project, and it was possible to take advantage 
of them in planning a system of tests for an entirely new group. 

State hospital attendants constitute a selected group which is 
not entirely constant from year to year. In times of wide-spread 
unemployment persons of higher mental level are found among the 
applicants than would be available for this work in more prosperous 
times. This may apply equally to men and women, but there 
are other selective factors which may affect either grovp inde- 
pendently. Whatever their comparative test achievement, they 
should be treated as two separate groups rather than one group. 
Already it has been observed in this hospital that the turnover is 
much heavier for women than for men. Whether this is local or 
general is a matter of conjecture. 

At present an individual examination occupying at least one 
hour is being given to each new attendant as his first task. Twelve 
written tests are regularly used, including the six written tests re- 
ferred to in section III. The others are four tests from the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson series (7) and two unstandardized tests which 
are introduced experimentally. Eight of the twelve tests are given 
both with and without time limit, thus yielding two scores each. 
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All these tests are being specially standardized for the two groups 
of subjects. The scores are recorded on foolscap sheets (separate 
sheets for men and women), with the scores of a given subject in a 
horizontal line and the scores for a given test in a vertical column. 

Performance tests are used in every examination, primarily to 
give the examiner an opportunity to observe the subject’s reaction 
to a strange and unexpected situation. Several tests are being tried 
out, but as yet no particular test has been adopted for routine use. 

This is a much better project for a state-wide institutional sys- 
tem than for a single institution. Conditions of employment in dif- 
ferent hospitals of the same state have enough in common to at- 
tract applicants who have something in common. The employees 
whom an institution retains in service may be affected by local 
conditions which are peculiar to that institution, but the larger 
group of those who seek institutional employment may be treated 
as one class for test standardization. If a battery of tests could be 
agreed upon for the use of several institutions, it would require only 
a short time to collect data for norms which would be more useful 
than norms derived from children. 


SUMMARY 


For selected groups of subjects who have passed the develop- 
mental period, self-derived norms offer a criterion which is useful 
for the evaluation and interpretation of mental tests. The actual 
results upon which this study is based are primarily of local 'sig- 
nificance and are therefore not reported in full; but the method is 
one that can be recommended for use in other institutions. 

For each of seven language tests the scores obtained from 1,000 
state hospital patients have been arranged in decile groups, to aid 
in evaluating a patient’s test achievement by comparison with his 
own group. Several performance tests are being similarly stand- 
ardized for this institution. 

No significant sex difference has been observed in the patients’ 
reactions to language tests; but performance test records, from 
whatever group of subjects, show such sex differences as to in- 
dicate separate norms for men and women. Other things being 
equal, the achievement of the men is appreciably higher than that 
of the women. 
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Age differences should be recognized in classifying test material 
of whatever type. It appears, however, that they are more sig- 
nificant for performance tests than for language tests. 

Several non-language tests have been partially standardized ‘for 
the immigrant population of this institution. The subjects have 
been grouped according to sex, but not according to racial or na- 
tional groups. The number of cases is not sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of norms; but the results clearly indicate that the perform- 
ance test as standardized upon American children is grossly unfair 
to the immigrant. 

The method is especially recommended for state training schools 
in which tests are used as a routine measure. In such an institution 
the accumulated test records can be used for constructing a system, 
by means of which any subject may be rated as a member o¢ his 
own group. Any desired test, standardized or not, may be grad- 
ually introduced into the system. It is possible also to weed out 
the less satisfactory items of a standardized test. 

Self-derived criteria would be of special significance in a re- 
formatory; or in any institution which has a rapid turnover of in- 
mates while retaining its essential character as an institution. 

State-wide. collaboration is desirable for collecting data from 
a group which is too small to furnish material for its own norms. 
This is recommended for foreigners, for state hospital attendants, 
and for any other relatively homogeneous group which is scattered 
among various institutions. 

Norte: Sample mimeographed forms will be furnished on application, 
as long as the supply lasts, to any student interested in giving this plan 
a trial. 
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